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was published. It reveals a depressing state of 
affairs. The Commission finds that forced labor 
has been wastefully and brutally used in the con- 
struction of public roads; and that such labor has 
been obliged to work without pay and to furnish 
its own food and tools. High Liberian officials 
have also used force to compel natives to work 
on the cocoa plantations of Fernando Po. In re- 
turn for such recruiting the Spanish planters 
have paid a fee of $45 for each boy, and a bonus 
of $5,000 for each 1,500 boys. According to the 
Commission: “Intimidation has apparently been 
and is the key word of the Government’s native 
policy. Not only have the native village classes 
been intimidated and terrorized by a display of 
force, cruelty, and suppression, but the chiefs 
themselves, men whom the people not so many 
years ago looked up to, . have been so sys- 
tematically humiliated, degraded, and robbed of 
their power that now they are mere go-betweens, 


ie Commission declares that until the end of 
1927 the Firestone Rubber Company obtained a 
certain percentage of its labor from the govern- 
ment, and it indicates that this labor was re- 
cruited by the same compulsory methods followed 
elsewhere. At present, however, the Commission 
states, “there is no evidence that the company 
consciously employs any but voluntary labor... .” 
When he first entered Liberia, Mr. Firestone de- 
clared that to develop his project 300,000 men 
would be necessary; he is now employing, how- 
ever, only 10,000 men, many of whom undoubtedly 
welcome Firestone employment to escape govern- 
ment exactions. 


On November 5 Secretary of State Stimson in- 
formed the Liberian government that he was 
“profoundly shocked” at the conditions revealed 


dations were that the shipment of laborers to 
Fernando Po cease, that the road program be re- 
stricted, that strict control be imposed over the 
Frontier Force, and that the present native com- 
missioners be removed in favor of Europeans or 
Americans. While President King and Vice- 
President Yancy have resigned and the legisla- 
ture has passed a law authorizing the appoint- 
ment of two foreign commissioners, the Liberian 
government—still under the control of the King 
clique—has not accepted all of these recommenda- 
tions, and the State Department is pressing for 
further action. 


Unfortunately, the promises of the Liberian 
government are not of much value. Confronted 
by a revolt of the Kru tribe in 1915, Liberia 
agreed to reform its native policy, if the United 
States would supply the government with muni- 
tions, and send a cruiser to assist in the suppres- 


ct ‘7 rele inter- 


fire upon 
the Krus, these rebels were almost decimated by 
an American-organized Frontier Force, using 
munitions hastily supplied by the American War 
Department. Nevertheless, the Liberian govern- 
ment failed to carry out the promised reforms; 
and subsequent admonitions to it have had no 
effect. It is improbable that the exploitation of 
the hinterland by a small clique of American- 
Liberians will come to an end until the political 
and social basis of the country is fundamentally 
reorganized. 


It has been the policy of the United States to 
protect Liberia against outside attack and to 
guarantee its financial stability. In 1912 the State 
Department induced a number of bankers to 
make Liberia a loan of $1,700,000 at 5 per cent, 
guaranteed by an international customs receiver- 


ship. In the loan agreement, the President of the 
United States undertook to “designate” a general 
receiver for Liberia and certain officers to organ- 
ize a Frontier Force. In 1926 the State Depart- 
ment, hoping to bring about the economic develop- 
ment of Liberia as well as to advance American 
interests, aided Mr. Firestone in securing his 
million-acre rubber concession. In 1927 a loan 
agreement was signed between the Finance Cor- 
poration of America (i. e., Mr. Firestone) and 
the Liberian government, under which the inter- 
national receivership was abolished in favor of 
exclusive American financial control. Moreover, 
the 1912 5 per cent loan, which would have ex- 
pired in 1952 and upon which interest payments 
were regularly being made, was refunded with a 
7 per cent loan which will not expire until 1967— 
thus i inv Liberia’s interest charges. The 

eater } ‘his joan went to refund the 1912 
hond: rnal floating debt. Further- 
more, unlii i944 birestone may prevent Liberia 
from refunding the 1927 loan. Finally, under 
this agreement the State Department assists in 
the selection of about seven American officials to 
advise the Liberian government in regard to 
finance and the Frontier Force; it also agrees 
to arbitrate certain disputes. There is no treaty 
or law which authorizes the State Department to 
assume such obligations, but merely a private 
loan agreement between Firestone and the Libe- 
rian government, the terms of which the State 
Department has declined to publish before this 
week. 


Our policy may have prevented other nations 
from intervening in Liberia—but we have done 
little, as the present ghastly conditions show, to 
remedy internal abuse. The chief result of the 
policy of the State Department has been to give 
us exclusive economic and political privileges, 
which are of dubious material value but which 

se our motives to be suspected. 

‘ria today is sorely in need of disinterested 
nd vesponsible foreign assistance. Such assist- 
ance can best be provided through the technical 
organizations of the League of Nations, of which 
Liberia is a member. These organizations have 
brought about the financial reconstruction of 
Austria and Hungary; they are now attempting 
to improve health conditions in China and Bo- 
livia. The United States already has cooperated 
with the League in investigating conditions in 
Liberia. If we are genuinely interested in the 
welfare of that country, we should now cooperate 
with the League in working out a genuine pro- 
gram of social reconstruction. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Page Two 


Economic Conflicts in Central Europe 
In August 1930, when Hungary joined the new 


states of Central and Southeastern Europe at ~ 
Warsaw to consider ways of overcoming the pre- ~ 


vailing agrarian depression, it was thought that 
the need for economic cooperation had succeeded 


in bridging the gap between victors and van- : 
This hope, however, finds little justifi- © 


quished.* 
cation in recent developments. The new tariff 
imposed by Hungary on Rumanian wood, pre- 


Ne SS 


viously admitted free, has aroused profound re- | 


sentment in Bucharest, which threatens reprisals 


unless the tariff is promptly revoked. Meanwhile, | 


Hungary and Czechoslovakia are on the brink of b 


a customs war as a result of the expiration of 
their preferential trade treaty on December 15. 
Future negotiations concerning a trade agree- 
ment are precluded, according to Hungary, by 
the protection which Czechoslovakian 

extends to agriculture. The Hungaria 

ment, for its part, has decreed that hencetfortn 
certain manufactured goods, including shoes, tex- 
tiles and woolens, cannot be imported without 
special authorization from countries with which 
Hungary has no trade agreements. 


It is believed that these restrictions will result 
in closer economic relations between Czechoslo- 


vakia and Jugoslavia, already bound by political | 
and cultural ties, while Hungary, in turn, will 


seek to develop its trade with Germany and 
Austria. It is not without significance that Count 


Bethlen, Prime Minister of Hungary, whose No- © 
vember visit to Berlin was viewed with some con- © 
cern by the French press, is now planning to pay © 


a call in Vienna. Le Matin, usually regarded as 
the mouthpiece of M. Briand, has issued a warn- 
ing to the effect that, while France is anxious to 
aid in the reconstruction of Europe, it has no 
intention of subsidizing countries which cham- 
pion revision of the peace treaties. 
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I. Americans, by Salvador de Madariaga. 

ford University Press, 1930. Price $2.50. 

A group of “Epistles addressed to the Americans on 
different occasions in recent times,” by the Professor of 
Spanish Studies at Oxford. 


The Great Betrayal, by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and Jacob 
de Haas. New York, Brentano’s, 1930. $2.00. 

A forceful argument in favor of more vigorous British 
support of the Jewish National Home in Palestine. A 
popular appeal based on a wide selection of documentary 
material. 

Kaiser and Chancellor, by Karl Friedrich Nowak. (Trans- 
lated by E. W. Dickes.) New York, Macmillan, 1930. 
$3.50. 

An interesting biography. 


*Cf. “The Briand Project for European Union,"’ 
Service, Vol. VI, No. 14, September 17, 1930. 
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